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SUPPLEMEN T 


To THE 


Previous Queſtion. 


+ Cel 


18 TAKE it very kindly that you 
2% 25 g would inform me of what has been 


to my Previous Queſtion. For, tho 
I cannot but think my ſelf in the 


right, the contrary Suppoſition implying in it 


a plain Contradiction; yet, ſeeing Error is 
what all Men are liable to, and ſeeing my 


Mind may poſſibly be biaſs'd by ſome unſeen 


Prejudice in its favour; therefore I cannot but 


think it proper to 3 with Care and Free- 


dom whatever is offer d againſt any Opinion 
1 embrace or maintain. 


g A 2 IN 
* 


Fo 13 to you by way of Objection 


L 4 _” 

IN the Pamphlet refer'd to, I only gave a 
fait repreſentation of the Caſe, without enter. 
ing into any of thoſe Queſtions the Subject is 
liable to, or wad be perplexed with; deſign · 
ing thereby to bring it into as narrow a Com- 


pals as potfible. And, if this was a defect, 
J hope it will be ſupply'd in the following 


Lines, in which I ſhall examine what the Gen- 
tleman (your Friend) has been pleas'd to urge 


r CCC 

THE Sum of what is objected, may (if I 
underſtand it aright) be reduced to the two fol- 
lowing Propoſitions. 


PROPOSITION I. 


Tho God does in ſome Inſtances aft from or ac- 
cording to the moral Fitneſs of Things, yet he 


does not always do jo; that is, he ſometimes 
acts arbitrarily. ans Bi 


PROPOSITION IL 


Tho true Religion, or that. which is the ground 
f divine Acceptance, does conſiſt in doing what 
I right- and fit in the Nature of Things; yet 


it does not on in tbis alone, but alſo in our 
thoſe Forms of W 47 which, 
"xe of divine Inſtitution. So that, tha 


complying wit 
ape we Inſtitution.” , tha, we do. 
the former; get we ſhall not be accepted. of God, 
unleſt we perform the latter. Nos. be 
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BEFORE I proceed, I beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, that, in order to judge aright of the 

moral Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of any Action, ever 
Circumſtance and Conſequence, Which 8 
related to it, muſt be taken inta the Caſe : be- 
cauſe the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of any Action 
ariſes from the good or bad Purpoſes it is ſub- 
ſervient to; and theſe oftentimes ariſe from 
the different Circumſtances the Action is per- 
form'd under. So that the ſame Action may 
be morally ft under ſome Circumſtances, and 
unfit under others, And from hence it is, 
that in ſome Caſes we, not being appriz'd 
of the Circumſtances that attend an Action or 
the Conſequences which follow it, judg the. 

Action fit at the Performance, and afterwards 
are convinc'd of the contrary. Again, 
I OBSERVE, that, at the Concluſion of 
my previous Queſtion, l made the following 
Remark : © Note, when I ſay, it will not be 
« allow'd that God acts arbitrarily, my mean- 
* ing is, that he will not act thus in all thoſe 
« Cates, in which the moral Fitneſs of things 
© can, be a Rule to him. As to all other Ca- 
« ſes, he muſt act arbitrarily if he acts at 
<« all; becauſe the Fitneſs of things does nor 
come into the Queſtion.” 20 15 

_ THESE things being premiſed, I proceed 


bp RO. 


"PE 1 
PROPOSITION 1. 


Tho God does in ſome Inſtances act from or ac- 
cording to the moral Fitneſs of Things, yet 
he does not always do ſo; that is, he ſome- 
times acts arbitrarily. W Lo 


V 11H regard to this Propoſition, I ſhall /t 
examine the Propoſition itlelf : And, ſecondly, 


what the Gentleman has offer'd for the Proof 
of it.. And, 91175, Se 


FIRST, with regard to the Propoſition 
itſelf, I obſerve, that, whereas it faith God 
ſometimes acts arbitrarily, the meaning of 


this muſt be, as ir is urged by way of Ob- 
jection to what I have laid down, that he 
acts thus in ſome Inſtances in which the mo- 
ral Fitneſs of things can be a Rule to him; 
and, conſequently, if he made the moral Fit- 


neſs of things a Rule to him in thoſe Inſtances, 
he would act otherwiſe. J ſay, this muſt be 
the meaning of the Propoſition, as it is urged 


by way of Objection againſt me; becauſe ro | 


urge, chat God acts arbitrarily in ſuch In- 
ſtances in which the moral Fitneſs of things 


cannot be a Rule to him, is to urge that a- 


gainſt which I have not oppoſed any thing; 


and conſequently, is wholly foreign to the 


preſent Queſtion. 


S8 O that the obvious meaning of the Pro- 
poſition is this, namely, That tho God does 


in 
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in ſome Inſtances act from or according to the 
moral Fitneſs of things, yet he ſometimes acts 
contrary to it; which in other words is the 
ſame as to ſay, that i ſome Inſtances God's 
Actions are morally evil, The Senfe of the 
Propoſition being ſettled, vis. that God 
ſometimes makes the moral Fitneſs of things 
the Rule and Meaſure of his Actions, and 
ſometimes acts contrary to it, I now proceed 
to ſhew that it is erroneous. And, 
FIRST, tho ir could be made appear that 
God does in Fact ſometimes do what is right 
and fit in the Nature of things, and that ſome- 
times he acts otherwiſe; yet it would not fol- 
low, that the Fitneſs of things was a Rule 
to him; that is, that it was the Ground or 
Reaſon of his aCting in any Caſe : becauſe he 
might act from capricious Humour, as well 
in thoſe Inſtances in which he acts right, as 
in thoſe in which he acts wrong. Like the 
unjuſt Judge in the Goſpel, who, tho he 
neither feared God nor regarded Man, yet he 
would do the Widow Juſtice that required it, 
leſt, by her continual coming, ſhe ſhould 
weary him. He would do a rizht Action, 
tho it were from a wrong Motive or Principle. 
n . 
Fl 5 ECONDL X, if God makes the moral 
Fitneſs of things a Rule to him in ſome In- 
ſtances, (which is allow'd in the Propoſition) 
then he will do it in every Inſtance, in which 
that Fitneſs can be a Rule to him. And the 
wee 7 


80 
Reaſon of this is evident, namely, that as 
the moral Firneſs of things is In its own Na- 
ture truly excellent and valuable, and highly 
preferable to capricious Humour and Arbitrat 


Pleaſure; and, as God knows full well where- 
in the Fitneſs and Valuableneſs of every Ac- 


tion lies; and, as he cannot poſſibly be un- 
der any Temptation to act wrong: fo this will 
always be a Reaſon, ariſing from the Nature 
of things, for God to prefer a rat/on4l Con- 
duct before Arbitrary Pleaſurt, and to direct his 
Actions accordingly. "FA Tanks 

IT is true, that Man, tho he is qualified 


to diſcern and judge betwixt good and evil, 
yet, notwirhſtanding this, he ſometimes acts 


right and ſometimes wrong. And the Reaſon 


of this is likewiſe evident, namely, that as 


Man is a compounded Creature, conſiſting 
partly of Underſtanding, partly of Appetite, 
of Aſection, &c. and as each part of his 
Compoſition aftords a diſtin kind of Motive 
or Excitement to AQion : ſo he ſometimes 
acts from one Motive, and ſometimes from 


another. And this gives occaſion for his mix 


ed Charafter, viz. that he ſometimes acts 
right, and fomerimes otherwiſe ; he ſometimes 
22 Reaſon, and ſometimes acts agataft it. 
But this cannot be the Caſe with feſpect to 
God, who, as he knows the moral Diffe- 
rence in things, ſo he has no Selfeintereſt 
mot 4w1iiated 15 


is generally rhe Caſe with reſpect to Men) 
Ry And, 


tion to miſlead him (Which 


1 1 5 
And, therefore, he will, not only in ſome In- 
ſtances, but in every Caſe do what is right and 
fit in the Nature of Things. Having thus 
ſhewn that the Propoſition is erroneous; I 
now proceed, | 
SECONDLY, to cxamine what the Gen- 
tleman has offered to ſupport it. 
IN my Previous Queſtion I brought two 
Arguments to prove, that God always makes 
the moral Fitneſs of Things, and not arbi- 
trary Pleaſure, the Rule and Meaſure of his 
Actions. And I do not underſtand, that the 
Gentleman attempted to ſhew the weakneſs and 


inconcluſiveneſs of thoſe Arguments ; but only, 


in oppoſition to them, he urged an Argument 


drawn from Fact, by producing two Inſtances, 


viz, the prohibiting Adam and Eve to eat of 
the Fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, and the prohibiting the Uſe of Swines- fleſh 


to the Iſraelites: which Inſtances he urg'd as 


a Proof, that God ſometimes acts Arbitrarily, 

, 
THAT it is ſuppoſed, as theſe Inſtances 

are urged againſt me, that it was really wro-g 


in the Nature of Things for God to make thoſe 


Prohibitions. And indeed I grant it would be 
fo ; ſuppoſing the Things prohibited were pro- 
per and aſeful, and that 20 ill Conſequence at- 
tended the Enjoyment of them: becauſe here 
is a Reaſon for, but no Reaſon againſt that 
Enjoyment. Bur this does not appear to be the 
= N ale 
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Caſe; and therefore the contrary ought rather 
to be preſumed. 


AS to the firſt Inſtance; tho the prohi- 


bited Fruit might be proper Food for the Ser- 


pent, yet it might be otherwiſe to Man. For, 
tho it was agrecable to the Senſes, and gave a 


briskneſs to the Spirits; yet the taking plen?- 


titully of that Fruit might tend to the Hurt 
and D/ ſſolution of the human Compoſition. 
And, ſuppoſing this to be the Caſe, then here is 
a Reaſon for the Prohibition; and conſeguent- 
ly this is not an Inſtance of Arbitrary Plea- 
ſure. 


HERE is a Rcaſon for the Prohibition. 
namely, becauſe this Fruit was prejudicial and 


hurtful to Mankind, Iz the Day thou eateſt there- 
of thoa ſhalt (or thou wilt) ſurely die (or con- 
tribute ro thy Death.) e 

Ass to the ſecond Inſtance, namely, the 
prohibiting the Uſe of Swines-fleſh to the Jews: 
this I think likewile falls ſhort of Proof, as in 


the former Caſe. For, tho Swines-ftleſh might 


be proper Food in one Climate; yet it might be 


very hurtful in another : And this might poſ- 
ſibly be the Cale with reſpect to the Land of 
Canaan, The taking plentifully of that Food 


might introduce the Leproſy or ſome other 


Diſorder very aſlictive or diſagrecable to Man- 
kind. And, if this was the Calc, then here 


is a Reaſon ariſing from the Nature of Things 


for the Prohibition; and conſequently this is 


not an Inſtance of Arbitrary Pleaſure. 


IF 
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IF it ſhould be urged; that theſe are mere 
Suppoſitions, which have no Foundation in 
the Hiſtory. ET 

I ANSWER: allowing them to be ſuch; 
yet, if God governs himſelf by the moral 
Fitneſs of Things in his Dealings with his 
Creatures (which I think I have proved that he 
does,) then theſe, or ſomething lite theſe, muſt 
mecca. 

If any ſhould yet infiſt ; that theſe are In- 
ſtances of Arbitrary Pleaſure. 8 

I ANSWER: this is begging the Queſ- 
tion; and, if theſe Prohibitions are allow'd to 
be Divine, then there is a moral Certainty of 
the Contrary. Beſides, whoever thus inſiſts, 

I think it will lie upon him to prove (upon 


the foot of God's acting Arbitrarily) that 
the foremention'd Prohibitions are Divine; 
which I think cannot be done, as I have 


ſhewn in my Previous Queſtion (Obitervation 
the 3d) and which I now come more parti- 


cularly to conſider. And, 


Tho all Religions which are founded on 
Revelation ſtand upon a foot in this Caſe ; yet, 


ſeeing the ſuppoſed Inſtances of arbitrary Plea- 


ſure, which are urged againſt me, arc taken 
from the Fewiſh Revelation; therefore I ſhall 


make the Divinity of that Revelation the Sub- 


ject of my preſent Inquiry. And, 
ILESIT my Opponents ſhould fall under 
any Difficulty with regard ro the Hiſtorian ; 
the rranſmiltine the Hiſtory; or the Fatls re- 
5 8 corded 
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Caſe ; and 3 the contrary ought rather 
to be preſumed. A bo. 

As to the firſt Inſtance; tho the prohis- 
bited Fruit might be proper Food for the Ser- 
pent, yet it might be otherwiſe to Man. For, 
tho it was agrecable to the Senſes, and gave a 
briskneſs to the Spirits; yet the taking plen- 
titully of that Fruit might tend to the Hurt 
and DUiſſolation of the human Compoſition. 
And, ſuppoſing this to be the Caſe, then here is 
a Reaſon for the Prohibition; and conicouent- 
ly this is not an Inſtance of Arbitrary Plea- 
{ure. 
HERE is a Rcaſon for the Prohibition, 
namely, becauſe this Fruit was prejudicial and 
hurtful to Mankind, 1z the Day thou eateſt there- 


F thoa ſhalt (or thou wilt) ſurely die (or con- 


tribute ro thy Death. 
Ass to the ſecond Inſtance, namely, the 
prohibiting the Uſe of Swines-fleſh to the Jews: 
this I think likewiſe falls ſhort of Proof, as in 
the former Caſe. For, tho Swines-fleſh might 
be proper Food in one Clizzate ; yet it might be 
very hurtful in anciher: And this might poſ- 
ſibly be the Caſe with reſpect to the Land of 
Cauaan. The taking plentifully of that Food 


might introduce the Leproſy or ſome other 


Diſorder very aff{iftive or diſagrecable to Man- 
kind. And, if this was the Caſe, then here 


is a Reaſon ariſiug from the Nature of Things 
for the Prohibition; and conſequently this is 


not an Inſtance of Arbitrary Pleaſure. 3 
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I F it ſhould Ws 41 . cheſe are mere 
Suppoſitions, which have no Foundation in 
the Hiſtory. 

I ANSWER: allowing them to be ſuch; 
yet, if God governs himſelf by the moral 
Fitneſs of Things in his Dealings with his 
Creatures (which I think I haye proved that he 
does,) then theſe, or ſomething like theſe, muſt 
be the Caſe. 

IF any ſhould yet inſiſt ; that theſe are In- 
ſtances of Arbitrary Pleaſure. 

I ANSWER: this is begging the Queſ- 
tion; and, if theſe Prohibitions are allow'd to 
be Divine, then there is a moral Certainty of 
the Contrary. Beſides, whoever thus inſiſts, 
I think it will lie upon him to prove (won 
the foot of God's acting Arbitrarily) that 
the foremention'd Prohibitions are Divine; 
which I think cannot be done, as I have 
ſhewn in my Previous Queſtion (Obtervation 
the 3d) and which I now come more parti- 
cularly to conſider. And, 

Tho all Religions w hich are founded on 
Revelation ſtand upon a foot in this Caſe; yer, 
ſeeing the ſuppoſed Inſtances of arbitrary Plea- 
ſure, which are urged againſt me, are taken 
from the Fewiſh Revelation; therefore I ſhall 

make the Divinity of that Revclation the Sub- 
Jeet of my preſent Inquiry, And, 

LEST my Opponcnts ſhould fall under 
any Difficulty with regard to the Hiſtorian; 
the tranſmilting the Hiſtory; or the Fatts re- 
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corded in it: I ſhall, in fayour of them, 
give them leave to take for granted that 
Moſes was the Writer of all the Books which 
are commonly aſcribed to him; that thoſe 
Books have been truly tranſmitted to us 
without Corruption; and that the Facts, (vir. 
the turning a Rod into a Serpent, Water into 
Blood and the like) were real as they are re- 
corded. And farther, that thoſe Facts were 
ſupernatural ; that is, they were above the 
natural Ability or inherent Power of Man to 
perform; and conſequently, that they were 
performed by the Agency or Co-operation of 

an inviſible Being. Lo : 
THIS bcing the ſtate of the Caſe; the 
Queſtion will be, whether this Revelation and 
that Law, of which Moſes is allow'd to be the 
Promulger, is Divine; ſeeing the ſupernatural 
Operations abovemention'd were wrought to 
prove it to be ſuch; And, | 
ITE true Anſwer to this Queſtion will 
be, that. this is perfectly azcertarn upon the 
preſent Suppoſition; becauſe God may act Ar- 
bitrarily in this Inſtance, as well as in any other 
Caſe; for any thing we kzow, or can ſhem to 
the contrary. That is, tho thoſe ſupernatural 
Operations were wrought to prove what Moſes 
declared to be true; yer, notwithſtanding this, 
Moſes might be but an Impoſtor : becauſe God 
might, in this Cafe, as an Inſtance of his ar- 
bitrary Pleaſure, either uſe his ow? Power, or 
permit ſome other inviſible Agent to cxert ſuch 


Power, 


Ei! 


Power, for the Confirmation of this Impoſition. 
I ſay, this may be the Caſe, for any thing we 


know. For, as God is here ſuppoſed ſometimes 


to act Arbitrarily ; ſo this may be ſuch an 
Inſtance of his arbitrary Pleaſure ; ſeeing we 
have no Rule by which we can judge when he 
atts thus, and when he acts otherwiſe, 


IF it ſhould be urged; that ſuch a Con- 


duct, viz. the uſing of his Power, or the ſuf- 


tering other inviſible Agents to ule theirs, for 
the Confirmation of a Lye, in a matter of ſuch 


Importance, is inconſiſtent with God's moral 


Perfections. = | 
TI ANSWER, ſo is every other Inſtance 
of arbitrary Pleaſure. And therefore, if an 


Argument drawn from God's moral Perfections 
is concluſive in one Cale, it muſt be ſo in every 
_ Caſe: and, if ſuch an Argument is inconcluſive 


in one Inſtance, it will be ſo in every Inſtance. 
And from hence I think it plainly appears, 
what a precarious Foot the Divinity of every 


Religion ſtands _w. which is built upon 


Revelation; ſuppoſing God acts Arbitrarily, as 
aforeſaid: becauſe from hence it evidently ap- 


pears impoſſible, in the Nature of Things, to 
prove any Revelation to be Divine upon this 


Principle. 


Beſides, ſuppoſing we could be able to prove 


a Revelation to be Divine upon the preſent 
Suppoſition; yet ſtill we ſnould be in a very 
_ evil Caſe; becauſe God might, as an Inſtance 


of his arbitrary Pleaſure, actually deceive us 


. 
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himſelf; as well as leave us in the Hands of 
other Deceivers. And this leads me to ask of 
thoſe Men (who maintain that God ſometimes 
acts Arbitrarily) how they can certainly know, 
what will pee God, and what are the ſure 
Grounds upon which they build their Traſt and 
Confidence in him. vis 

1F they ſay, that divine Revelation is the 


Rule of their Actions, and the Ground of their 


Confidence: alas! this, in Conſequence of 


their own Principles, is like that broken Reed 


Foypt (if I may be allow'd to uſe the Pro- 
phet's Expreſſion) upon which, if a Man lean, 
it may diſappoint his Truſt. For, if God 
ſometimes acts Arbitrarily, as in this Caſe he 
is under no Reſtraint ; ſo he muſt be per- 
fectly at Liberty to deceive his Creatures, when- 
ſoever he pleaſes; and conſequently, the Foun- 
dation of Certaint), with regard to Rewvela- 
tion Evidence, is taken away upon this Prin- 
ciple. And this leads me to pur to thoſe Men 


their own Queſtion; which I will leave to 
chem to anſwer : What, has not God a Right 


ro do, what he will with his oe? which is 


the ſame, as to ſay, May he not 4eceive his 


own Creatures, if he pleaſes! 


_ BUT I perſuade my ſelf, that the greateſt 


Adwocates for Arbitrarineſs in God will not al- 
low that he is equally diſpoſed to reveal the 
Truth or a Lje; and that he does either of 


theſe at Pleaſure: but, on the contrary, they 
wilt be ready to athrm, that the Supreme Being 


is 


1 
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is 4 God of Truth, who cannot lye ; and there- 
fore is the proper Object of their Truſt. Which, 
if there be any meaning or conſiſtency in their 


Words, is the ſame as to ſay, that Truth in 


the preſent Caſe, is ſo preferable to Deceit and 
Falſhood ; that God cannot but be diſpoſed, 


from the Reaſon of the thing, to prefer the 


former before the latter, and to govern his 
Actions accordingly. But then, wy 

I MUST take the Freedom to turn their 
Argument upon them; by obſerving, that, if 
God is always diſpoſed to reveal the Truth 
from the moral Fitneſs of ſuch a Conduct, and 
therefore is the proper Object of our Confi- 
dence : Then, I ſay, with equal Reaſon, that 
he acts agrecably to the moral Fitneſs of Things 


in every other Caſe; becauſe the Reaſon holds 
as ſtrong, and therefore will have as great an I- 


fluence upon him to direct his Practice in one 


Caſe as in another. And conſequently, ho 
will be as much diſpoſed, from the Reaſon of 


the Thing, to do what is right and fit in every 


| Cale; as he is to reveal the [ruth in any De- 
claration or Promiſe he makes to his Creatures. 


I it ſhould be urged, allowing that God 
does make the moral Fitneſs of Things the 
Meaſure of his Actions in all thoſe Cales in 


| which that Fitneſs can be a Rule to him; 


yet ſeeing Men are liable to make a wron 
Judgment, therefore it muſt be right to ſub- 


mit to every divine Command, becauſe the 


Command would not be given if there were 
nor 
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not an antecedent Fitneſs in the thing com- 
manded ; and that this was the Caſe of Abra- 
ham when he was required to offer his Son in 
Sacrifice, in which Caſe Abraham could not 
ſee the Fitneſs of ſuch an Action, becauſe it 
had the appearance of the contrary, | 
TI ANSWER, As God ſees thro and to 
the end of things, and thereby has a perfect 
Vie of all the Circumſtances and Conan. ; 
ces which attend our Actions; ſo he mult ſec 

wherein the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of every 
Action lies, and conſequently muſt be a much 
better Judge in many Caſes than Man can 
—_ be, whoſe Views are vaſtly contracted. 
And, < 
THEREFORE, I ſay, that in all thoſe 
Caſes in which there is no apparent Unfitneſs, 
and where we are ſatisfied of the Divinity of 
the Command, there this will be a Reaſon for 
our Compliance: and if we ſhould be under 
a Deluſion in judging the Command to be Di- 
vine, when in reality it is not, yet the Delu- 
ſion would not be hurtful. Bur, 

IF the thing commanded appears to us mo- 
rally unfit, then therc is not any thing which 
can give us a reaſonable Satisfaction that the 

Commandment is Divine, becauſe here is the 

| higheſt Preſumption to the contrary. It is not 
enough to ſay in this Caſe, that our Judgment 
ought to ſubmit to the infallible Judgment of 
| God, with regard to the Fitneſs of the Thing 
commanded, becauſe that would be to take 
. the 


| ä 
| the Thing for granted which is in diſpute ; 
the preſent Queſtion not being whether our 
Judgment ought to come in Competition with 
the Judgment of our Maker, but only whe- 
| ther the Command in queſtion is of a divine 


| Original or not. 
| 
| 


- BESIDES, if our Judgment of the Fitneſs 
of Things is to be left out of the Caſe, then 
we are laid open to the moſt hurtful and 

ridiculous Impoſitions. For if we ſhould 
urge the Cruelty and Barbarity and the like 
of any Inſtitution, as an Argument againſt 
its Divinity, the ſame Anſwer may be as juſt- 
ly returned in every Caſe; namely, that tho 
theſe may appear morally unfit to us, yet it 
may be otherwiſe with regard to God, and 
that therefore we ought to ſubmit our Judg- 
ment to the Judgment of our Maker. 
5 IT O this I may add, that if ſuch a Caſe 
4 ſhould happen as, that the thing commanded 
| has the appearance of unfitneſs, when in rea- 
k lity it is otherwiſe, every wiſe and good Go- 
#5 vernor will do all that is neceſſary to ſecurs 
Obedience, and conſequently will give the 
Reaſon of the Command as well as the Com- 
| mand itſelf, and thereby cut off that Excep- 
tion againſt Obedience, which otherwiſe the 
Command would be liable to. And, as God 
i can have no End to anſwer in giving ſuch 
N Commands, but purely the Good and Benefit 
= of his Creatures; ſo he will moſt certainly 
not only give the Command, but alſo re- 
C 9 
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ycal the Reaſon, and ſhew the Firneſs' of it: 
Seeing this is abſolutely neceſſary to cut off 
all Diſputes, which otherwile may guftly a- 
riſe whether the Command is An. or 
Dot. 

AS to the Caſe of Abraham, 1 chink (with 
Submiſſion) that the Thing commanded, Was 
in itſelf morallj unſit, and that God gave the 
Command not with an Intent that it ſhould 
be obcyed, but that be might take an occa- 
ſion from it, to ſhew to Abraham and to all 
his Poſterity, the «»fitneſs of all human Sa- 
crifices. And that this was the Caſe, is, I 
think, evident from the Event. For as the 
Command was given to Abraham to be a trial 
of his Integrity, 1o when that End was an- 

 4wer'd, and Abraham had ſhewn a ſteddy Re- 
ſolution that he would deny himſelf in to ſig- 
nal an Inſtance, rather than neglect to do 
what he judged to be his Duty; then God 
recalled the e and thereby teſtified 
his diſſibe, and ſhewed the e of all ſuc b 
Practices. 
BU T that 1 may go to the bottom of 
all, and thereby remove what may be a 
_ - Foundation for Objection, in the preſent Caſe; 

'T beg leave to obſerve, that Government, 

properly 10 called, or Government, whoſe 

Fiel is founded in the Nature of Things, 


is no bo than the Exercite of Bower, for 
the Benefit Of thoſe that Are governed: And 
Jovernors are no other chan Guardians 4 
I | the 
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the Happineſs of thoſe they are Governors 
to,. So that if thoſe who 5 the reins 


of Government in their hands, oy their 
Power otherwite than for "gs Av of thoſe 


they have under their Care, this is the abuſe 
of Power; this is Jaun), and not Govern- 


ment, ſtrictly ſpeaking: and all Inſtances of 


mere Soverergnty, that is of Power, ſhewn 


for the fake of ſhewing it, and not for the 


1 of thoſe who are ſubjected to it; 1 
„all ſuch Inſtances are Manifeſtations not 
4 the Wiſdom and Goodneſs, hut of the Weak- 


neſs and Vanity of the Legiſlator. 


THE Cate is the ſame, whether we con- 
ſider Government as excrciied by a Divize or 


a Human Perton; only with this Difference, 


that if we conſider Power as milapplied, 


when in a divine Hand, it has this to azgra- 


vate the Cale; namely, that it was done 


without any Temptation to it: whereas Men 
are ſometimes under a Temptation to ſ- 
apply their Power, as aforefaid. But we have 


this for our Conſolation, that God will 


not imploy his governing Power childiſbly or 


hurtfally, but rightly, to anſwer the Purpoſes 
of a wiſe and good Government. 


It is true, God is our Creator, who has 


called us into Being ; and our continuing to 


be, and to be what we are, is owing to his 


good Pleaſure. But then i is to be remem- 
bred, that our Obligations to God arife not 
from his being ly and ſimply our Cregtor, 


2 bart 


1 
but from his being a kizd Creator to us. Bare- 
ly to be, is no Favour, and conſequently 
can lay no Obligation: but to Be, to our Ad- 
vantage, that is a Favour which calls for our 
Acknowledgment, and obliges us to walk 
worthy of it, and to make a Return of Fa- | 
your again, if the Caſe will admit it, and | 
requires it; which here it does not. his | 

GOD's being our Creator, cannot pol- 6 
ſibly give him a right to exerciſe his Domi- 
nion over us wnreaſonably, and to our hurt, 

(I fay, and to our hurt, except our Demerit 

renders us the proper Objects of his Diſplea- 
ſare) it being altogether as unreaſonable, and 
_ unfit, in the Nature of the Thing, for God 

to act arbitrarily or diſagreeably with his Crea- 
tures, as it is for thoſe Creatures to deal thus 
one with another. God's calling us into be- 
ing, without our Conſent, does indeed ren- 

der it fit, in the nature of the Thing, that 

he ſhould make a Proviſion for our well-being, 

as we are Creatures capable of Happinels, 

and of the contrary : and as one or other of 

# theſe muſt be our Caſe; becauſe to Be in 

l ſuch a ſtate would be a Hardſhip and an In- 
i jury to us, without a Proviſion for our well- 5s 
being, which Proviſion (to our Comfort, and 
to our Creator's Praiſe) he has plentifully made 

Is for his Creatures. LG Oc 

* TH E Duty that we owe to God and to 
our fellow Creatures ariſes from our being 
conſtituted, circumſtanced and related as we 
Tas - Ire; 
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are; and the doing what is right and fit, 
in the Nature of Things. This becomes a 
Rule and Law to us, not as we are Crea- 
tures, but as we are intelligent Beings, that 
is, as we are qualified to diſcern the moral 
Difference betwixt good and evil, and to 
direct our Actions accordingly. For tho 
God is the Author of our Nature, and of 
thoſe Relations we ſtand in to him and to 
each other, yet when a Creature is thus con- 
ſtituted and hs related; the Duty, which 
he is in Reaſon obliged to, will zeceſſarily and 
unavoidably ariſe from his Compoſition and his 
Relations as aforeſaid. And this will always 
be the Caſe; that is, it will be eternally fit, 
in the nature of the Thing, for a Creature 
conſtituted and related as Man is, to act a 
Part ſutable to and becoming human Natuve, 
I fay, this will always be his Duty, whether 
God interpoſes by a Revelation, and gives 
any Commandment concerning it, or not. 
And, RE Arts 
AS the doing what is right and fit, in the 
Nature of Things, becomes a Rule and Law 
to us, as we are intelligent Beings; fo, in 
the Nature of the Thing, it is a Rule to 
God, if I may ſo ſpeak, that is, it is equally as 
fit that God ſhould act agreeably to this Rule, 
as any other intelligent Being whatſoever. 
And, conſequently, as this will always be 
the Meaſure of God's Actions, ſo he will 
approve or diſapprove of the Actions of his 
MEN intel. 
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[ 22 ] 
intelligent Creatures, as they are apreeable 
with, or coxtrary to, this Rule. So that the 
Ground or Reaſon why God is pleaſed with 
one Action, and diſpleaſed with another, is 
not becauſe one is done in Obedience to a di- 


vine Command, and another is not; but be- 


caule the Actions themſelves are the proper 
Objects of his Approbation or Diſlike. For, 
as the valuableneis of every Command ariſes 
from the good Purpoſes it is made fubſervient 
to; ſo the valuableneſs of Obedience muſt 


ſpring from the fame Root. To do a thing 


merely becauſe it is commanded, as there is 


not any thing valuable in the Action, ſo it, 


reflects Diſbonour upon the Legiſlator; be- 
cauſe it ſuppoſes that the Action would not 


be done, were it not to gratify ſuch a Humo- 


_-- 


IF Abraham had ſacrificed his gon, in Obes 


dence to the divine Command, (which, as I 
obferved above, God never intended he ſnould, 


but the contrary, by ſhewing his diſlike of 


all fuch Practices; ) in ſuch a Caſe, tho the 


Simplicity, Honeſty and Integrity of Abra- 
ham would have been commendable; yet the 


Action it ſelf would have been abominable 


both in the Eyes of God and Man, as it was 
an ' Inſtance of Cruelty, for a Father to im- 


brue his Hands in the Blood of his own Son, 
when that Son had nor done any thing, 


which made him forfeit his Title to his F.. 
ther's Proteition, much leſs to forfeit his 
1 8 525 e : Life : 
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Life : and, as it beſpoke the Being, to 
whom the Sacrifice was offered, to be of an 
evil Diſpoſition ; becaule the Action ſuppoſes 
that he either delighted in, or that his Re- 
ſentment was removed, by ſuch an Inſtance of 
Barbarity. If it ſhould be ſaid that the Ac- 
tion would have been /anctiſed by the di- 
vine Command, which would have been the 
Ground or Reaſon of it: I anſwer, if it was 

an evil Action, antecedent to the Command, 
it muſt be ſo after it; becauſe the divine 
Command cannot poſſibly alter the Nature 
of Things, and make a Fact good which in 
the Nature of the Thing is evil. 
IN fine, no one can, in the nature of the 
Thing, have a Right of Dominion over us, 
any further than to rule us for our good; as 
I obſerved above: and therefore the true 

| Ground of all Subjection, whether it be to 

human or to divine Authority, is, that the 
* Government is exerciſed for the common Tran- 

_ quillizy. 


oy 


HAVING conſiderd the fiſt Propoſi- 
tion, and what has been urged in its Defence; 
I proceed to ” 5 A 
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"EN 
PROPOSITION I. 


Tho true Religion, or that which is the Ground 


: of divine Acceptance, does conſiſt in doing 
what is right and fit, in the Nature of Things; 
Jet it does not conſiſt in this alone, but alſo in 
our complying with thoſe Forms of Worſhip, 

which are of divine Inſtitution. So that tho 
we do the former, yet we ſhall not be acceptable 
10 God, except we perform the latter. 


THE Difficulties, if there are any, which 
may ariſe from this Propoſition, I imagine 


will be removed by what I ſhall fay in the 


following Obſervations. And. 
FIRST, I obſerve, that the Term Wor- 


ſhip is uſed, to ſignify ſomething external, ei- 


ther Words or Actions, And thele Words or 


Actions are uſed, to expreſs the inward Re- 
ſpect and Value that one Perſon has for ano- 
ther: And accordingly, when Men are faid 


to worſhip God, they are ſuppoſed to perform 


ſomething external, by which they expreſs 


the. Senſe they have of the Excellency and 
Valuableneſs of their Maker, This I rake to 
be the common, plain, and intelligible Senſe 

of the Term hes —_— 


_ I OBSERVE, ſecondly, that no Action, 
which is ridiculous in itſelf, or that is hurt- 
ful to Mankind, can, in the Nature of the 
Thing, be an Act of Worſhip when com- 


manded. 


1 275 0 

wandel. For, tho Compliance with ſuch a 
Command, is an Inftante of F/ jicion; yer 
it cannot be a mark of RH; becauſe it 
lets forth not the HMſdom and Goodueſe, but 
* Meatneſ or Vnretſonableneſs of the Legl- 
Hator, | Tas . 

For Example; ſuppoſe a People ſhould be 


required by their Governor to repair to a par- 


ticular Place at a patticular time, and there to 
ſtand on their Heads, or to cut and wound their 
Bodys. In this Caſe, Compliance with ſuch 
Commands cannot poſſibly expreſs the in- 
ward Senſe, which the Action has of the W:/- 
Ao and Goodneſs of the Legiſlator, becauſe 
expteſſes the contrary: that is, in one In- 

ſtatice it plainly ſhews the Legiflaror to be 


the Action itſelf natutally and unavoidably 


weak and childiſh, and in the other that he 4- 


relſouably applies his Authority to the Hurt 


atid Damage of his Subjects. But this ſurely 


catmot be the Caſe with reſpect to God; who, 


as he always directs his Actions by the Rules 


of Wiſdom and Gvodnets, fo he will not 


_ apply his Authority ch/1difhly or unreaſonably, 


as aforeſaid : much leſs will he make Compli- 


ance with ſuch Laws, the Ground of divine 
Acceptance; becauſe that would be to approve 


of what is really diſagrecable. And, 


IF à Perſon ſhould unhappily fall under 


4 Government, where ſuch Laws take place 


as afotefaid; and, if ſome much greater evil 


attends. his non · Compliance with ſuch Laws : 


——U— — 1 2 - — Fr 
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In ſuch a Caſe, tho there is no Reaſon for 
Compliance ariſing from the thing command- 
ed, but plainly a Reaſon againſt it; nor yet 
from the Authority of the Lawgiver, ſeeing 
no one can have a Right in the Nature of the 
Thing to command what is ꝝnreaſonable in 
itſelf: yet Compliance would be right; be- ; 
cauſe when two Evils preſent themſelyes, and 
one or other of them muſt of neceſſity be g 
ſubmitted to, then it is right and fit, in the 
Nature of things, that we ſhould chuſe the 
leaſt. Again, : why 
_  T OBSERVE, thirdly, that, if there are 
any Words or Actions which are in them- 
ſelves natural Marks of Reſpect; and, if we 
_ _ worſhip God in the uſe of thele, this is doing 
what is right and fit in the Nature of Things; 
whether ſuch Forms of Worſhip are of divine 
Inſtitution or not. And, conſequently, theſe 
.do not come into the preſent Queſtion : | be- 
cauſe. the Forms of Worſhip, mentioned in the 
[f Propoſition, are conſidered as over and above 
| what is right and fit in the Nature of Things; 
* and therefore cannot be confidered as ſuch. 
JP 
I OBSERVE, fourthly, that the Forms 
| of Worſhip, which I think properly come in- 
! £#- to the preſent Queſtion, are ſuch external 
Words and Actions, as are not in themſelves 
natural Marks of Reſpect or Diſreſpect; but 
B are capable of being made one or the other, 
| either by Cuſtom, by human, or by divine 
1 Aithority. e FOR 
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FOR Example, wp 0 bowing the Body 
towards the Eaſt, or tꝭwards a carved Image, 
are Actions which in themſelves are not na- 
tural Marks of Reſpect, nor Diſreſpect; and 
that no d Conſequence was likely to attend 
the uſe of one, more than the other. And, 
ſuppoſe God (to prevent Contention and Dif- 
cord, and to keep Mankind in Unity amongſt 
themſelves) ſhould kindly interpoſe, and re- 
quire Men to worſhip or pay their Reſpect to 


him in the uſe of one or other of thoſe Ac 


tions before-mentioned. In this Caſe the 
Queſtion will be ; whether there is a moral 


Fitneſs, or not, in our complying with ſuch 


a Command. If there is; then this likewiſe 


falls within the Definition, which I have 
given of true Religion, v, it is doing what 


is right and fit in the Nature of Things. 


Now, | 


IN order to judge aright of the Fitneſs or 


Unfitneſs of ſuch an Action, all Circumſtances 


and Conſequences which ſtand related to it, 


muſt be taken into the Caſe; as I obſerved 
above. If there are no Circumſtances attend- 


ing it, nor any Conſequences following upon 


it, which render the Action unfir, then I think 
with ſubmiſſion, that there is a moral Fitneſs 
in our complying with ſuch a Law; as it is a 
ſubmitting to the Pleaſure of one, who 


watches over us for our good; and, as it con- 
tributes to Peace and Unity amongſt Man- 


kind. But, 


2 IF. 


1 " _ 02 a _ 


tection, and 


3 

IF our Lot ſhould be caſt amongſt Men 
who do not believe this Form of Worſhip to 
be of divine Inſtitution, and who et up ano- 
ther Form of Worſhip in Diſlinction from and 
in O?pp/ition to it; and if our Compliance 
with the divine Command introduces Miſery 
to our ſelycs and Confuſion to the Publick ; 
in ſuch a Caſe that Compliance would, in the 
Nature of the Thing, be perfectly wrong; 


becauſe ir would be the preferring a thing, 


which was in it ſelf ;ndifferext, to the Happi- 


neſs of our own Life and the Peace of the 
Pablict, which are certainly more valuable. 


IF it ſhould be urged, that God expects 


our Compliance with ſuch his Commands; 


tho they are attended with thoſe or the like 
Circumſtances and Conſequences, as aforeſaid. 
I ANSWER. This is not only begging 
the Queſtion ; but it is likewiſe a breaking 


in upon the /porleſs Character of our heavenly 


Father, by repreſenting him not as a wiſe and 
good, but as a peeviſþ and ill. ati Being; 


as. one, who takes up an aprea/onable Reſent- 
ment at the pradent Conduct of his Children. 


And for the better illuſtration of this Point, 


L beg leave to relate the following Story. 
A MAN wholiv'd at Sali5bary, had two 


Sons, living in London. And he, being de- 
firous of ſeeivg them, wrote a Letter, and 
ordered them to come to him at ſuch a time. 


And that they might afford Aſſiſtance, Pro- 
Comfort to each other in their 
e 


29 4 
Journey; he ordered them to come home 
together. Now there being two Roads from 
London to Salisbury; the one by the way of 
Andqgver, and the other by the way of Hin- 
cheſter ; and theſe Roads being indifferent in 
themſelves with regard to the eaſe and ſafety 
of Travellers, when the Father wrote his 


Letter: he therefore, to prevent any Con- 


teution and Diſcord that might ariſe betwixt 
his Sons about which Road they ſhould take, 
gave it in Charge, that they ſhould come by 
the way of Wincheſter. But before the time 
was expired for the Sons to take their Jour- 
ney according to the appointment of their 


Father, there hapned to fall an abundance of 


Rain; which filled the ways with Water, 
and ſwelled the Rivers to ſuch a Degree, as 


rendered their travelling the Road by the 


way of Wzxcheſter exceeding hazardous of 


their Lives. Now, this being the Calc, the 


Queſtion will be; how the Sons ought in 
_ reaſon to act; and what a miſe and a kind 
Father could reaſonably expect from them. 


THE elder Son tenaciouſly adhered to 


the Command of his Father; and thought 


it was right that he ſhould run all Hazards, 
rather than act contrary to what he judged 


to be his Duty ; Obedience to his Father's Com- 


mand in the preſent Caſe, he eſteeming to be 


luch, But the younger yrivs otherwiſe. 
And accordingly, he took the liberty to rea- 


on the Caſe with his Brother after this manner. 


OUR 
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OUR Father (ſaid he) gave this Com- 
mandment to us, not out of capricions Hu- 
mour, and to anſwer no good End; much leſs 
hereby, to lay a Trap for our Lives: bur, 
on the contrary, he intended it for our good, 
by cutting off all occaſion for Contention be- 
twixt us, that otherwiſe might have ariſen, 


about which way we ſhould take. And, 


ſeeing his End in giving this Command, is as 
well anſwered by our going to Salisbury by 
the way of Andover as by the way of Min- 
cheſter ; and ſeeing we cannot take the latter 
Road, without the utmoſt hazard of our Lives : 
it muſt, therefore, be highly reaſonable in it 


elf, and moſt acceptable to our Father, that 


we act contrary to his Command in this Par- 


ticular ; as the Circumſtances of things now 


BESIDES, faid he, if we follow the 


Command in the preſent Caſe ; it muſt highly _ 
reflect upon the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our 


Father; becauſe this ſuppoſes, that he pre- 
fers a Trifle to the Safety and Lives of his 
Children; which ſurely we can have no Rea- 
lon to think. But tho the younger thus rea- 
ſoned the Caſe; yet it did not work Convic- 


tion in the elder Brother: he ſtill conclud- 
ing, that ſuch Reaſoning and ſuch a Conduct 
did favour more of Policy and worldly Wiſdom 
than of Duty and Obedience; the latter, in 
his Opinion, being vaſtly preferable to the 
former. The elder Brother, being thus re- 


loly'd 
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ſolv'd to adhere ſtrictly to the Letter of his 
Father's Command, took his Journey towards 
Salisbury by the way of Wincheſter : which 
proved very fatal to him; for it unhappily 
iſſued in his Death. And this gave occaſion 
for different Reflections: ſome Men judging 
that he had given an Inſtance of great Weak- 
neſs, and that he had zrifled away his Life; 
bur others thought the contrary, concluding 
that hereby he had given an Inſtance of grear 
Virtue, by his thus gloriouſly ſuffering Mar- 
tyrdom for the ſake of his Duty, and to keep 
a good Conſcience. V 
TH E younger Brother ſet out for Sal:ſ- 
| bury by the way of Andover, And, as he 
came home in Safety; ſo he had no ſooner 
come to his Father, and had given him an 
account of his and his Brother's ſeparation 
from each other; but the dead Corps of his 
_ elder Brother was likewiſe brought home: 
i the ſight of which threw their Father into the 
- }* utmoſt Confuſion. But, 8 1 
1 WHEN he had recover'd himſelf, and had 
reduced his Paſſion to Reaſon; he beheld his 
dead Son, and wept over him. He much 
commended his Haneſt) and Integrity; in that 
he would hazard his Life, rather than do a 
thing which appeared to him to be wrong. 

He pitied his Weakneſs, and lamented his M. 
fortune. And, turning himſelf to his younger 
Son, he rejoiced and was comforted; admiring 
and approving of the jaſtneſs of his Reaſoning, 

1 1 and 


— 


and the Pradence of his Conduct: 1doking 
upon both, as the happy means of preſerving 


had proved the boli appy Occaſion of both 


Caſes are parallel (fo fat às one is neceſſary 
to illuſtrate the ene and the e Ra 
is eaſy. 


Chriſt ; who ran all Hazards,” and laid down 


was in no wiſe parallel to the Caſe before us. 
They were commanded to publiſh to the 


to convince Mankind, that as their Sin and 


this World and — to come, are nearly con- 
-cern'd; fo they were in the Nature of the 


Zain them. But, 
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his own Life. For, as he gave the Com- 
mandment purely out of Kzz4neſi, and for 
his Childrens Good; ſo he judged, that if it 


their Deaths, it would have brought down his 
gray Hairs with Sorrow to the Grave. 
THUS ends my Story : and I thitik the 


IF it ſhould be urged ; chat this reflects 
ſadly upon the Conduct of the Apoſtles of 


their Lives for the lake of the Goſpel t 
I ANSWER. The Caſe of the Apoſtles 


World the Doctrine of Repentance, and Re- 
miſſion of Sinus; that is, e were ſent fotth 


Wickednefs expoſed them to divine Diſplea- 

ſure; ſo their Repentance and Reformation 
would recommend them to Mercy. And as 
theſe are Truths, in which whe. Honbur of | 
God and the Hi ppineſs of Mankind, as to 


thing, worthy of the Apoſtles Labours to 
propagate them, and of their Lives to main. | 


THO 


f 1 
* _ THO the Apoſtles were ready to ſpend 
and be ſpent in order to propagate and defend 
the Truths before mention'd, and the heavenly 
Character of Him from whom they received 
them; yet their Judgment and Conduct, with 
regard to Ceremonys, was quite otherwiſe. 
Wich them Circumciſion (that is, the uſe of 
; Ceremonies) was nothing: and Uncircam- 
1 ciſion (that is, the neglect of Ceremonies) 
4 was nothing; but as the Circumſtances of 
Things rendred the uſe, or the neglect of 
theſe, for the good and benefit of Mankind. 
And thus St. Paul took and circumciſed Ti- 


J motly, to prevent the unreaſonable Reſent- 
| ment of the Jews. And thus, he neglected. 
to baptize the Corinthians, (tho Baptilm was 
inſerted in the Apoſtolical Commiſſion) that 
i hereby he might prevent his being eſteemed 
6 the Head of a Party, and the evil Conſe- 
1 quences which might follow upon ir. Again, 
. _ Il OBSERV E fifthly, that tho the Cir- 
J cumſtances and Conſequences which attend 
be our ey. opera er thoſe Forms of Wor- 
, ſhip which are of divine Inſtitution, does 
„ | Tender that Compliance fic and proper in the 
Nature of Things: yer, I think, Compli- 
1 ance cannot be ſo far the Ground of divine 
4 Acceptance; as that our non-Compliance, in 
Y ſuch a Caſe, would be a Bar to that Acceptance. 
1 For as on the one ſide, all Men, who are diſ- 
= 9 to worſhip God, will be led, from the 
I ANature of the Thing, to do it in that way, 


1 
14 
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in which they think it will be beſt accepted; 


7 


lo on the other fide, if a Perſon ſhould think 
it right, and accordingly drops a Ceremony 


of divine Inſtitution, when the Circumſtances 


of Things render it proper to be preſerved and 


uſed ; or if he ſhould aſe or plead for the uſe 


of ſuch a Ceremony, when the Circumſtances 
of things render it fit to be xegletFed, and to be 


filent about it: as ſuch a Conduct is the ef- 


fect of a miſtaken Judgment only, and not 


of a vitious Mind; fo it cannot be a proper 
Foundation for Reſentment, and conſequently 


can be no Bar to divine Acceptance. _ 
IJ HE Sum of the matter is this: If God 
is in reality a wiſe and good Being, which 


ſurely none will be ſo hardy as to deny; then 


it will follow, that in all his Dealings with 


becoming ſuch a Character. 


Rug, . ea labia 


above Obſervations; in order to remove every 
Difficulty which might ariſe from the fecond 


Propoſition. And here I ſhould have ended 


my Letter; were it not for ſome other Com- 


plaiats which my Previous Queſtion has occa- 

ſioned; and which it may be expected 1 
ſhould take notice of. And theſe are two; 
namely firj?, that the Terms moral Fitneſs and 
 Vaſitneſs do not clearly expreſs the Ideas which 
annex to them; and, ſecondly, that I am 
pleading the Cauſe of Infidelity. 


RE} 


his Creatures, he will act a Part /utable to, and 


1 . 


* 


e e eee am; —— ENT e „ 


VVV 
As to the firſt I obſerve; that the Diſ- 
tinctions of Go. and Evil ariſe from, and are 


founded in, the Nature and the Relations of 


Things : And thoſe are uſually diſtinguiſhed 
into two Sorts, viz, natural and moral. By 
natural good, I mean that, which gives Plea- 


ſure and Delight; ſo as that the Being, which 


blo ir, may be truly ſaid to be yappy in 
and by that Injoyment. And, by natural Evil, 
I mean that, which gives Vneaſineſs and Grief ; 
fo as that the Being, which ſuffers it, may be 
truly ſaid ro be unhappy or miſerable, And, 
AS theſe are plainly diſtinct and different 
in Nature : fo one of them, neceſſarily and 
unavoidably, becomes the Object of our Ar- 


probation and Purſuit; and the other of our 
Averſion and Shunning. For, tho natural Good 
may be ſhunned, and natural Evil may be 
_ choſen, in ſome Inſtances : yet, in theſe Ca- 
ſes, they are not ſhunned or choſen for their 


own Sakes; but upon the account of ſome 
other Good or Evil, they ſtand related to. 
Thus we ſhun the Injoyment of Good; when 
that Injoyment is either a Bar to ſome greater 


Good to our ſelves, or others; or when it is 


introducliue of ſome greater Evil to our ſelves, 
or others: or at leaſt, when we judge that to 


be the Caſe. And thus we chuſe natural Evil, 
when under the like Circumſtances, but never 


for its own fake. And, 


q 


As thele are differently the Objects of our 


Approbation and Averſion; ſo they are ca- 


1 pable 


— 1 — — —— we” as ù as 
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pable of being communicated : that is, one 


Liberty, either to ape the Bxerciſe of 


tributing ro the Happineſs of another, or by 
giving pr contributing to the contrary, And, 


being communicated; ſo it js in the Uſe and 


Evil conſiſts. When it is rightly uſed to the 
Production of Happineſs, that conſtitutes mo- 
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Being is capable of giving or contributing 


to the Happineſs or Miſery of another, and 
that too (as they are the Subjects of a free 
Choice) when jt is jo his Power, and he is at 


that Ability, or to exert it; by giving or con- 


AS Happineſs and Miſery are capable of 


Exerciſe of that Capacity, that moral Good and 


ral Good; and when it is abaſed to the Pro- 


 duifion of Miſery, that conſtitutes moral Evil; 


ſuppoſing the SubjeR, in which that Capa- 


city reſides, is qualify'd to diſcern that one 
of theſe is a right, and the other a wrong Ap- 

plication of ſuch Power. I ſay, that one of 

theſe is a right, and the other a wrong Appli- 
cation of that Power, For, 


As we cannot but be convinced, from the 


« * 


Nature of the Thing, that Happineſs is pre- 
F ergble to Miſery ; and that this muſt be the 


> 
* 


Caſe, with regard to all who axe capable of 


either : ſo the communicating of one of theſe, 
mult be preferable to the other alſo. That is, 


ve cannot but be convinced from the nature 


of the Thing, that the communicating that 


to another, which js equally the ObjcR of all 
our Approbation and Liking, iSight and good; | 


* 


* 4 
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him. And 


38: 1 
and that the communicating that to another, 
which is equally the Object of all our Ayers 
ſon and Diſlike, is mrong and evil. x 
I SHALL not here enter into the Queſ. 
ſtion; whether perſonal Viciouſneſs may not ren- 
der a Being the proper Object of Miſery. I on- 
ly conſider Happineſs and Miſery abſtrattedly, 
rom any Merit or Demerit, which they may 
be related to; and which may be the Ground. 
of them. And, when they are thus abſtractedly 
conſider'd ; then, I ſay, the communicating of 
Happineſs is an Action, which, in the nature 
of the Thing, is worthy and agreeable; and 


which approves it ſelf to our Underſtandings ; 


and the communicating of Miſery is an Action, 


which, in the nature of the Thing, is baſe and 
_ diſagreeable, and which our Underſtandings 
cannot bur diſapprove. For, let but a Perſon 


conſider himſelf, as made miſerable by another, 


and he will inſtantly ſee, that the other has 


acted a diſingenuous and diſagreeable Part by 

Ter him turn the Tables, and con- 
ſider himſelf, as giving Miſery to another; and 
then he will likewiſe unavoidably ſee, that it 


muſt, in the nature of the Thing, be equally 


as baſe and vile for him to make anather mi- 


ſerable, as it is for that other to make him ſo. 
And, on the other ſide, let but a Man conſi- 


der himſelf, as made happy by another; and 


then he will ſee, that the other has acted a 


Part, which, in the nature of the Thing, is 


really honorable and praiſe-warthy. And, let 


him 
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him turn the Tables, and conſider himſelf as 
giving Happineſs to another; and, then he can- 
not bur ſee the Action in the ſame Light. It 
will unavoidably appear to him as reaſonable 
and as agreeable, that he ſhould communicate 
Happineſs to another, as that he ſhould re- 


_ ceive Happineſs from him. But farther, I 


obſerve, that natural Good, and natural Evil 
comes under a two-fold Conſideration, name-_ 
ly, publick and private. Publick Good is the 
Good of a Whole, and private Good is the 
Good of a Part of that Whole : When the 
Good of the Part is diſtini# from, and ſtands 
oppoſed to the Good of the Whole ; publick 
and private Evil is defined after the ſame man- 
ner. And, GIF at Hed 

AS Good is, in the nature of the Thing, 


preferable to Evil, fo * Good is likewiſe 


preferable to private Good, when this comes 


in competition. For, when the Caſe ſo ſtands, 


as that the Good of an Individual, and the 
Good of the Whole, muſt of neceſſity, one 


or other of them, give place to the other; 


then every Man's Underſtanding convinces 


him, that the leſſer Good ought in reaſon to 


ive place to the greater; and that it is really 
better, in the nature of the Thing, that one 
Man ſhould be denied, or that he ſhould deny 
himſelf Pleaſure, for the ſake of the Whole ; 


than, that the Whole ſhould be denied for the 


ſake of One, The caſe is the ſame with regard 
to publick and private Evil. And, D N 
. FE ROM 
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FROM hence ariſes the Diſtinction, 
which 1 have made betwixt moral Fitneſs and 
Unfitneſs : the Terms ariſing from the right 
and the wrong Application of that Power, 
which is lodged in every intelligent Being, to 
communicate Happinels or Miſery, as afore- 
laid. So that an Action is morally good, or 
morally eyil ; and thereby becomes morally 
fit or unfit to be performed, as it is produc- 
tive of, or. ſome way or other ſtands related 
to, ge or other of cheſ̃e.. 
IN all Caſes, when publick Good and Evil 
does not come into the Queſtion; there it is 
morally fit to communicate Happineſs, and mo- 
rally unfit to communicate Miſery. If Hap- 
pineſs and Happineſs come in competition; 
then it is morally fit to prefer the greater to 
the leſs, And if Miſery and Miſery come in 
competition; then it is morally fit to prefer 
the leſs to the greater. I ſhall not enter into 
every Queſtion, which the Subject may be 
liable to; ſuch as when a Man's own Happi- 
neſs or Miſery comes into competition with 
the Happineſs and Miſery of another; or when 
the Happineſs or Miſery of two others comes 
in competition; and the like. Every Man's 
Underſtanding will inform him, wherein the 
moral Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of every ſuch Ac- 
tion does conſiſt; when he has taken the Rer 
lations and Circumſtances of the Perſons and 
Actions into the Cake. But, = f 


7 


LF 
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If the Queſtion relates to publick Good, 
and Evil; then, I fay, every Action, which 
upon the whole (taking in all Circumſtances 
and Conſequences) tends to and is productive 
of the common Felicity, is right and fir in the 
Nature of Things: And this Fitneſs J call 
moral. And every Action, which upon the 3 

whole is hartfal to Mankind, is morally evil; 4 


r I DE q 
FORASMUCH as Man is capable of 


making a wrong Judgment in the 'preſent 9 
Caſe; he not being always apprized of the | 
Circumſtances, which attend an Action, ot 
the Conſequences that follow it: Therefore 
I fay, that every Action, which is directed 
1 * and intended to introduce Happineſs, or for tage 
wàWommon Good, is a vertuous Action, whether it 
Wo introduces what was intended by it or not : 
and every Action, which is directed and in- 


2 . — — ——— — {Mtg . 1 
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. | tended to introduce Miſery, or for the common 
W | Hart; or which is performed at the apparent 
1 Hazard of the Happineſs of others, or the com- 


7 min Felicity ; every ſuch Action is evil and 
1 r HH 185 
| | VIRTUE does not conſiſt, as ſome 
Wo! have imagined, in running croſs to Nature, 
Fi by preferring Miſery ro Happineſs ; but in a 
By enerous Proſecution of the Happinefs of o- 
J rhers; and in denying our ſelves for the ſake 
of others, and for the common Franquillity. 
Neither does Vice conſiſt in following Nature, 
by preferring Happineſs to Miſery: but in a 


_ fit 


ons Weg 
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elfſh mon olizin; Hapf ines to out ſelves; ; 
0 in ee dur 99 7255 and De. 
ſires, . When be api incçonſiſtent with or de- 


Pruttive of the 
common Felicity. 
I AM ſenſible that ene are two Caſes 
with regard to moral Fitnels and Väfttneſs, 
which at firſt fight may ſeem to have na Re- 
lation to, or be Founded: i on the Principles 
I have Rere laid down, Viz. the making a 
grateful Acknowledgrient of a Favour received, 
and the ſhewing Reſenttent | for an Injury done 
when a proper occaſion .{ ers. But Tl per- 
ſuade my fell that every Nag, who caretully 
 exatnines the Cale, wilt ec, that the foremen- 
: tioned Principles are the Geha and Reaſon 
of each of theſe.” For if the communicitiug 


appinefs $ of others, ox of the 


of Happineſs was not ri2ht and fit in elf 

: 4 there Edulck be nd Ponton for Gratitude. 7 
; 7 That is, if there were not lomethiog, really 

; 1 {arable ip the Action; then there co not 
„ worthy of our Acknowledgment, 
C that the IF OV of the latter, has an appa- 
tent Dependance upon tlie Fitneſs of the. tor- 
> mer. And on the other ide, if rhe commu- 
5 RA. of Unhap pincls were not in the Na- 
1 4 ture of the Thins rcally «fit; then there 
— 3 could be no Reaſon « or Ground for. Our Reſcnt- 
e I nmient: And conlequently, the Jatter of theſe 


j. | = neceſſarily ſüppbles the former, and is found- 

„ dad upon it. Aua, 

5 HO God is the Aurher of Nets e, and 

2 1 of thoſe Relations which' 8 Vs one 
F to 
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to another; yet when Things are thus con- 


ſtituted and thus related, Good and Evil will 


neceſſarily and unavoidably ariſe from the Na- 
ture and from the Relations of the Things 
themſelves, and not from the arbitrary Will 


and Pleaſure of their Maker. Thus Pain will 
be evil and afflictive; even tho God ſhould de- 


termine and declare the contrary. His Deter- 


mination cannot oy convince us, that 
auſe 


Pain is pleaſant ; becauſe we experimentally 


feel and nom the contrary. And thus the 


communicating of Happineſs will, in the Na- 


cure of the Thing, be really valuable in itſelf, 
and highly preferable to the communicating 
of Miſery ; whether God determines any thing 
concerning it, or not. Sad 


HAVING thus remov'd what gave occa- 


ſion for the firſt Complaint, by ſtating the 


Notion of the Terms beforementioned; Inow 


r T 
SECOND, namely, that I have been 


pleading the Cauſe of Infidelity; by which I 
ſu volt is meant Infidelity with regard to the 
Chriſtian Revelation. But ſurely this Com- 


plaint is as ankind, as it is groundleſs. And 


all that, I think, is needful for me to ſay, in 

the preſent Caſe, is to requeſt of the Com- 
plainers, ro conſider what a Complement they 
hereby pay the Chriſtian Religion, by thus re- 


prefenting it as an arbitrary Inſtitution ; given 


by God, not out of Kindneſs to Mankind, but as 
an Inſtance of his abſolute Sovereignty and Do 
minion over them: Which mult be the Caſe, if 


1 . 
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what I have ſaid in my Previous Queſtion, is 


injurious to the Chriſtian Religion. And, 


TH Us much, I think, I may venture far- 
ther to ſay ; that whether the preſent Com- 
plaint againſt me is juſt or not, yet the giving 
ſuch a Repreſentation of the Chriſtian Religion 
as aforeſaid, is moſt certainly f ag the way 
to Infidelity, Tho I perluade my felf, that 
there is not any thing, which can ſtrictly and 


properly be called the Chriſtian Religion; but 


which may be ſhewn to be the Effect of W:/- 


dom and Goodneſs, and not of capricious Hu- 
mour and arbitrary Pleaſure. 


THE Chriſtian Revelation gives us the 


„ 5 Repreſentation of God, with 

regard to 

forth as the Fountain of Wiſdom and Goodneſs; 
as the Father of Mercys, and the God of all 
Conſolations; yea, as Love it ſelf. And this 


is moral Character: It ſets him 


leads me to enquire; what it is, that muſt 


conſtitute ſuch a Character; and wherein each 
of theſe conſiſts. Does not Wiſdom and 

Goodneſs conſiſt in a right Application of 
 Kpowleage and Power ? Surely God is not wiſe, 
becauſe he is kowizg ; neither is he good, be- 


cauſe he is powerful: but he is both wiſe and 
good in the right Exerciſe of theſe; that is, 


as he applys his Knowledge and Power right- 


ly in ſerving the beſt of Purpoſes : namely 
Kjndneſs, and Benevolence. He is both wile 


and good, in calling a multitude of Creatures 
into Being capable of Happineſs ; and in a 
_ Plentiful Proviſion of alt Things, zeceſſary to 


F 2 | make 
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make them ſo. He is merciful and loving; in 
that he thews the moſt tender Regard to the 
Ha pine[s and Well: being of b is Creatures. And, 
iy 185 this the Caſe! . 19 furely it muſt be 
Li | moſt monſtrous to ſuppoſe, that whar I have 
1 fig in wy Previgas Queſtion, is in jurious to 
| ihc Ehriftian Religion; ſeeing all that l have 
ſaid, is no more than rhe 1 and main- 
1 | taining, God's moral Character, as aforeſaid. 
And therclore, 1 deſire it may; be conſidered ; 
whether ſuch a Repreſepration of me, be not 
if znjurioas to the Chriſtian Religion: becauſe it 
cConſiders the Chriſtian Revelation, 2s a Con- 
1 | traqiciion TO 455 : by repreſenting it as an 
11 Inſtitution, which is inconſiſtent with the 
1 Character it gives of that Being, whom it 
Wi: dlaims for its Author. 
1 T js true, the religious Schemes of Chriſ 
it! | „ tians are tog often rel and compounaea of 
1 ſuch C ouigadifFionty 25 aforclaid. For in them 
| | | Men arc led to make 4 general acknowledg- 
1 went of the Wildom and Goodneſs of God; 
1 hen the P articulars of thoſe Schemes plainly 
| | 1 repreſent him to be otherwiſe. But, I pre- 
Ta fume, this cannot be juſtt charged upon Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf; and therefore I would deſire 
I thoje Men, when they interpret the Chriſtian 
= | * Revelation, to take the Vatare and the Fit- 
"54 50 of Things into the Caſe; or elſe they will 
Fit be in dang: r of offering Violence to the moral 
5 Character of our 1 0 Father. - 
If Men would but LIP un the Nature and 
Regen of Things, Weber loquirys concern- 
ing 


2 


but when t 


88 
ing the 'Propertys and Conduct of the Almigh- 
x it 8 prevent them from raiſing all 
thoſe falſe and «nworthy Images of God, which 
are too frequently pictured in their Minds. 
Men are apt to form their Conceptions of 
God and of his Actions, from what they fee 
grand and magiſterial in the Princes and Poten- 
tates of the Earth; only with this Difference :, 
In Men Rey conſider it, as limited and finite; 
ey carry their Thoughts to God, 
they conſider it in him, as boundleſs and infi- 
nite. LEY | 


THA T Pomp, that Arbitrarineſs, that Re- 


ſentment, that inſatiable Revenge, that Con- 


tempt, &c. which ſome earthly Monarchs 


put on; and which command the Fears, the 
bumble Addreſſes, the fulſom Flatteries, and the 
flaviſh Submiſſion of thoſe that are under them: 
Ihis is thatGlaſs, which Men look thro when 


they take a View of their Creator. And this 
has led them, not to change the Glory of the 
incorruptible Goa into an Image made like to 


corruptible Man, and to Birds and four- footed 


Beaſts and creeping Things; but into that, 
which is much worſe, namely into the Like- 


neſs and Similitude of an evil Spirit : That is, 
Men have repreſented God, as under the In- 
fluence of evil and vicious Aflections; ſack 


as Cruelty, infatiable Revenge, &c. which is 
the true Picture of an evil Spirit. 


3 
* 


8 r. PAUL told the Corinthians, 1 Epiſt. 


Chap. 10. v. 20. That the things which the 


Gentiles ſacrificed, they ſacrificed. tq Devils, and 


not 
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not to God. That is, the Geztiles by their Sa- 
crifices addreſſed themſelyes to Beings (real or 
fiQitious) which they apprehended to be un- 
der the Power of evil Afections; and fo they 


ſtſocrificed to Devils. And well had it been, 
1 if this could have been charged ozly on the 


Gentiles, But alas! ſome Chriſtians have 
drawn ſuch a Picture of the Deity, as makes 


ang him reſemble the chiefeſt of Devils. They have 

wy _ repreſented God, as calling a Multitude of Crea- 
on tures into Being, on purpoſe to make them miſe- 

| 4: | rable. And that he might have a Colour of do- 
1 | | ing Juſtice in the Caſe, they conſider him as 
1 placing thoſe Creatures in ſuch a ſtate, as that 

they muſt zeceſſarily tranſgreſs; and then pu- 
niſbing them eternally for, that 1 = 

| than which, I think, nothing can be more 
W |! cruel and barbarous ; it being far worſe, than 
T1 | what is commonly charged upon the Devil him- 
Wi: ſelf. The Devil is uſually repreſented, as tempt- 
1 ing Men to that which expoſes them to divine 
| | Diſpleaſure. And fo he endeayours to make 
them miſerable; but leaves it at their Choice 
1 whether they will follow his Temprations or _ 
1 not: whereas God is conſidered as ordaining to 
If | Miſery, antecedent to Men's Choice. And, 

_ 717 1 TH O theſe and the like religious Princi- 
5 ples reflect great Diſbonour upon God with 
I regard to his moral Character, yet the Men 
oy of theſe Principles pretend to have the higheſt 
BY |  Z/Fal for his Honour and Glory. And ac- 
HR cordingly, if they can find a Perſon, who 


they think has taken up falſe Notions of the 
= ” Deity, 


E 


Deity, with regard to his aatural Character 
namely his natural Propertys, his Perſonality, 
and the like: then they open their Mourhs 
like a Trumpet to proclaim ſuch a one's great 
Wickedneſs, as they are pleaſed to call it; and 
charge him with Blaſphemy, and with doing the 


greateſt. Diſhonour to his Maker: not conſider- 


ing that the Diſhonour done to God, when 


conſidered in his natural Capacity, bears no 


Compariſon with that much greater Diſhonour | 


done to him when conſidered in his moral. 


SUPPOSE a Man tobe of a healthy vigo- 


rous Conſtitution, and that he is really a wiſe 


honeſt vertuous Man: And ſuppoſe any one 
ſhould ſay of him, that he is weak and infirm in 
his Bod); and another ſhould ſay, that he is 
a Fool or a Rave. in both Caſes the Man's 
Character is injar' d; in the former in his 
natural, in the _ in his moral Capacity. 


And here, I preſume, it will be allow'd by all, 
that the Injury: done in the former Caſe bears 


no Compariſon to the Injury done to the 
Man's Character in the latter. And yet this 
is the very Caſe with reſpect to God. The 
Injary done him with regard to his natural. 
Character, is as it were nothing when com- 


pared with that much greater, which is done 
him in his moral. I ſnall not here aggravate 
the Caſe; but leave it to every Man's ſerious 


Conſideration. And. . 
NO WI think, I begin to exceed the Bounds 


of a Letter; and to caſt a Blemiſh upon my 


former Performance. For will not every one 


be 
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_ worthy of divine Regard. 


beg leavero-tubſcribe my ſelf, © 
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be ready to fay of my Previous Queſtion, ſure- 


ly its Defe##s were great, if it needed fo la: 
# Suppl ? Bur ſuppoſe T have been fanlty Yi 
making the 3 21 larger than the Perfor- 
Mhcs, yet I hope it is what will eaſily be 
exedfed; when it is conſidered, that this is 
what I am neceſſarily led into, in order to 


tunilit ate tie morul Character of our heavenly 


Fu her. A Point, in which not only the Ho- 
abu of God, but the Intereſs and Happineſr of 
Mankind, are nearly concetn'd. For, if God 
is in reality ſuelr a wiſe and gbod Being, who 
directs his Actions by the moral Fitneſs of 
Things, (as I think I have proved him to be) 
then it will follow, that as nothing but perſo- 
mal Vertuouſneſs and perſonal Vicioufneſs can, in 


the Nature of the Thing, render us the ſat able 
and proper Objects of divine „ - or 
Diſuite; ſo it muſt be a matter o 


f the' a/moſt 


Concern to us all, to pur on ſuch a Temper of 


Mind and ſuch a Behaviour, as will tender us 
TE any thing farther fhonld en neceſ. 
ſary to be ſaid upon this Subject; I muſt leave 
it to conſtitute a ſecond Supplement to my 


a 


Previous Queſtion: And in the mean time I 
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